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An Important Historical Work 


FOSTER ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vol. 1 of which is now ready (cloth, $4.50 net; sheep, $5.00 net), 
ought to be in every college, public, and school library. The work 
will comprise three volumes. Vol. 1 includes much of the most im- 
portant historical matter, and is complete in itself. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





Perfected Sets of Periodicals. 


The use of Poole’s Index has made sets of periodicals an essential 
part of every library. Such sets ought to be absolutely perfect—text, 
titles, plates, and indexes. An ‘imperfect set is a constant irritation to 
the reader and to the librarian. 7 

In buying, it is wiser to get from a responsible source sets guar- 
anteed to be complete, than to run the risk of getting an imperfect 
set because it appears to be cheaper. Time, worry, and money are 
usuasly saved—in the long run—by buying perfect and solidly-bound 
sets. But it is difficult to find perfect sets. Until recently, the only 
way to get them was.to seize whatever partial sets turned up at sales, 
or in second-hand lists, and then spend years in filling gaps. 

Realizing that the increased use of periodicals was thus adding to 
the worries of library work, we have undertaken the hunting, collect- 
ing, perfecting, collating, and (if desired) the binding of long sets of 
periodicals, in order to save librarians all this detail, and to furnish 
them with sound and complete sets at reasonable prices. 

We offer our services in procuring sets of American or foreign 
periodicals and society publications of all classes. Anything serial is 
in our line. For regular customers we shall also be glad to try to fill 
deficiencies in the sets they already have. -We carry a stock of over 
7 a hundred thousand volumes of magazines, and keep a staff of col- 
lators constantly at work, examining and perfecting sets. 


_THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 
15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 


(Under Revision) 


Chapter 17—Lists, Bulletins, Printed catalog 


Give the public access to the card 
catalog if possible. Ifa dictionary cat- 
alog is made (See chapter—) it will 
prove to be most helpful to the serious 
students. For the average reader, the 
person who wishes to get a recent book, 
the latest novel, etc., prepare lists of 
additions from month to month, post 
them up in some convenient place in 
the library, and put them in a binder 
to be left on desk or table in the deliv- 
ery room. 

Print lists of additions, if possible, in 
the local papers; also, publish refer- 
ence lists having to do with current 
events and matters of popular interest. 
Oftentimes the newspapers will furnish, 
for asmall sum, extra copies of the lists 
which they have printed. Ifthe means 
warrant the expenditure, a very useful 
thing for the library is a periodical bulle- 
tin, appearing once a month, or even 
oftener, containing information about 
the library, notes on recent additions, 
suggestions as to the use of books, lists 
on special subjects, and lists of books 
latelyadded. Sucha bulletin can often 
be maintained without cost to the library 
by having it published by some one who 
will pay its expenses by means of adver- 
tisements. The very best way of bring- 
ing new books to the attention of read- 
ers is to print a. list of additions, with 
call-numbers, as condensed as possible, 
and with. no other matter, for free dis- 
tribution in the library. 
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Don’t make the mistake of spending 
much money, at the library’s begin- 
ning, for a printed catalog. A printed 
catalog is not a necessity. It is use- 
ful, particularly for home use, to tell 
whether the library owns certain books, 
and when the proper time comes should 
be published. Lists, bulletins, notes in 
newspapers, access to shelves, and, more 
than all, obliging attendants, may put 
off printing a catalog until the means 
of the library will justify it. 


Chapter 18—Charging system, The public 


On the inside of the front cover of 
every book in the library paste a ma- 
nilla pocket. (See also chapter—). On 
this manilla pocket, at the top, write 
the call-number of the book. Below 
this print information for borrowers. 
In this. pocket place a book-card of 
heavy ledger paper, or light cardboard. 
On this book-card, at the top, write the 
call-number of the book in the pocket 
of which it is placed, and at bottom of 
reverse side author, short title, and ac- 
cession number. 

To every borrower the library will 
issue a borrower’s card. This card is 
made of heavy, colored tag-board, and 
will contain borrower’s name and ad- 
dress, his number in the series of bor- 
rowers’ numbers, and important rules 
about lending books. The rest leave 
blank for dates. 

The librarian, before deliveringabook 
to a borrower, takes from the pocket the 
book-card, writes on it the number found 
at the top of.the borrower’s card, and 
after it, with a dater, stamps the day 
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of the month. At the same time he 
stamps the same date on the borrower’s 
card. 

The borrower’s card he places in the 
book pocket, the book-card he retains 
as a record of the loan, and the bor- 
rower takes the book away. The book- 
card, with all others representing the 
books issued on the same day, he places 
in a tray behind a card bearing the date 
of the day of issue. All the book-cards 
representing books issued on a certain 
day are arranged, first in the numerical, 
then in the alphabetical order of their 
call-numbers. 

Under this system the borrower can 
tell, by looking at his card, on what 
date the book he has was taken from 
the library, and by looking at the rules 
on pocket and card can tell on what 
day he should return it. If he wishes 
to renew it without taking it back to 
the library, he can do so by a letter 
stating that he took on a certain day a 
book bearing a certain number, and 
wishes it renewed. 

The librarian can tell, from the book- 
cards, what books are in circulation, 
and how many of each class were lent 
on a certain day. 

The borrower’s number, written on 
the book-card of any given book in cir- 
culation, will give, through the register 
of borrowers, the name and address of 
the person havingthat book. Overdue 
books are automatically indicated, their 
cards remaining in the tray, behind the 
card indicating the date they were lent, 
after the day for their return has passed. 

When a borrower returns a book the 
librarian can learn, from the date on the 
pocket, whether or no a fine should be 
paid on it; if not, he can, if in haste, 
immediately take out the borrower’s 
card from the book pocket, stamp the 
date of its return at the right of the date 
on which it was lent, thus canceling the 
charge against the borrower, and lay the 
book aside and look up its book-card 
later. 

Double and special borrowers’ cards 
are not needed under this system. On 
the book-cards belonging to the second 
volume, and all other volumes after the 


first, which any borrower may take, the 
librarian writes the borrower’s number 
preceded by any letter or sign which 
will serve to indicate that these books 
are charged, not on the borrower’s 
card, but to the borrower direct, on 
the strength of a general permission to 
him to take more than one book. 

In most places, certainly in all small 
towns, a sufficient safeguard against the 
loss of books is found in the signature 
of the borrower himself. No guarantee 
need be called for. To ask for a guar- 
antor for a reputable resident is simply 
to discommode two people instead of 
one. The application which the bor- 
rower signs should be brief and plain. 
Name, residence, place of business, 
and any necessary references, should 
be written in by the librarian, on one 
side; the signature to an agreement 
to obey the library rules can be written 
by the applicant on the other. All 
borrowers’ agreements should be filed 
in alphabetical order. They should 
receive borrowers’ numbers in the order 
of their issue and the date. The bor- 
rowers’ cards should state that they ex- 
pire in a definite number of years from 
the date of issue, and the date of issue 
should be stamped onthem. An index 
of borrower’s agreements should be kept 
by their numbers. This need contain 
only the borrower’s number, his name 
and, when necessary, his address. 

If the public is not admitted to the 
shelves, it will be necessary to supply 
catalogs for public use as well as slips 
on which lists of books wanted can be 
made out; but the fullest possible cat-' 
alogs and the finest appointments in 
the delivery room cannot take the place 
of direct contact between librarian or 
assistants and the public. Wherever 
possible, the person to whom the bor- 
rower applies for a book should himself 
go to the shelves for it. 

The stranger in the library should be 
made welcome. Encourage the timid, 
volunteer to them directions and sug- 
gestions, and instruct them in the li- 
brary’s methods. Conversation at the 
counter having to do with wants of bor- 


rowers should be encouraged rather 
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than discouraged. No mechanical de- 
vices can take the place of face to face 
question and answer. 


Chapter 19—Young people and the schools 

If possible give the young people a 
reading room of their own, and a room 
in which are their own particular books. 
These special privileges will not bar 
them from the general use of the li- 
brary. Make no age limit in issuing 
borrowers’ cards. A child old enough 
to know the use of books is old enough 
to borrow them, and to begin that 
branch of its education which a library 
only can give. The fact that a child is 
a regular attendant at school is in itself 
almost-sufficient guarantee for giving 
him a borrower’s card. Certainly this 
fact, in addition to the signature of par- 
ent, guardian or adult friend, even if 
the signer does not come to the library, 
will be guarantee enough. 

Teachers should be asked to help in 
persuading children to make the ac- 
quaintance of the library, and then to 
make good use of it. To get this help 
from teachers is not easy. They are 
generally fully occupied with keeping 
their pupils up to the required scholar- 
ship mark. They have no time to look 
after outside matters. Very commonly 
they have not themselves a sufficient 
acquaintance with books to be inter- 
ested in the subject of what books can 
do for young people. Not many teach- 
ers are readers in any proper sense of 
the word. One of the functions of the 
public library is manifestly to raise the 
standard of scholarship among teachers 
Until this is done not 
much can be accomplished through 
teachers in encouraging and directing 
the reading of their pupils. 

A visit to teachers in their school- 
rooms by librarian or assistant will 
often be found helpful. Lists of books 
adapted to schoolroom use, both for 
the teacher and for pupils, are good, 
but are very little used when offered. 
Brief statements of what the library 
can do and would like to do in the way 
of helping on the educational work of 
the community will be read by the oc- 


casional teacher only. Teachers can 
sometimes be interested in a library 
through the interest in it of the chil- 
dren themselves. The work of getting 
young people to come to the library 
and enjoy its books should go hand in 
hand with the work of persuading 
teachers to interest children in the li- 
brary. It is not enough to advertise 
the library’s advantages in the papers, 
or to send to teachers a printed state- . 
ment that they are invited and urged 
to use the institution, nor is it enough 
to visit them and say that the books ir - 
the library are at their service. These 
facts must be demonstrated by actual 
practice on every possible opportunity. 
A teacher who goes to a library and 
finds its privileges much hedged about 
with rules and regulations will perhaps 
use it occasionally, certainly not often, 
Appropriate books should be put di- 
rectly into their hands, the educational 
work of this, that, and the other teacher 
should be noted, and their attention 
called to the new books which touch 
their particular fields. 

Teachers’ cards can be provided 
which will give to holders special priv- 
ileges. It is a question, however, if 
such a system is necessary or worth 
while. Under the charging system al- 
ready described, any teacher can be 
permitted to take away as many. books 
as she wishes, and a record of them can 
be easily and quickly made. To give 
‘teachers’ cards,” with accompanying 
privileges, is to limit to some extent 
the rights of all others. Teachers may 
very often properly receive special at- 
tention. In a measure they are part of , 
the library’s staff of educational work- 
ers. But these special attentions or 
favors should be offered without pro- 
claiming the fact to the rest of the 
community. Many cannot see why a 
teacher should receive favors not 
granted to all. 

Take special pains to show children 
the use of indexes, and indeed of all 
sorts of reference books; they will soon 
be familiar with them and handle them 
like lifelong: students. Gain the inter- 
est of teachets in this sort of work, and - 
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urge them to bring their classes and 
make a study of your reference books. 


Chapter 20—Miscellaneous, Reports, etc. 


A museum in connection with the li- 
brary, either historical or scientific, or 
an art gallery, may be made a source 
of attraction, and may prove to be of 
some educational value. The collect- 
ing of antiquities, or natural. history 
specimens, or rare bindings, or ancient 
books or manuscripts, is something 
which a public library can in general 
wisely leave to societies organized for 
such purposes. If these societies bring 
their collections into such relations with 
the library as to add to its attractive- 
ness, and if the library can make more 
interesting and instructing the collec- 
tions, welland good. Buta museum or 
a gallery which is but a side-show to a 
library simply occupies valuable space. 

A library can often very happily ad- 
vertise itself, and encourage the use of 
its books, by establishing a series of 
lectures. Entertainments, somewhat 
of the nature of receptions, or exhibits 
of the library’s treasures in the library 
itself, will sometimes add to the insti- 
tution’s popularity, and will always af- 
ford a good excuse for sending to lead- 
ing people in the community a note 
reminding them of the library’s exist- 
ence and perhaps of its needs. 

In getting notices of the library’s 
work in the. newspapers, or in securing 
mention of it from the lecture platform, 
or in clubs and literary, artistic, and 
musical societies, it is better to refrain 
from figures and to deal chiefly in gen- 
eral stateinents about what the library 
aims to do and what it has done. 

As far as the welfare of the library is 
concerned, the money spent in publish- 
ing an elaborate annual report can often 
be better invested in a few attractive 
books, or better still, in a few attract- 
ively printed statements of progress 
and of needs, distributed. through the 
community on special occasions. If 
there must be an annual report for the 
génieral publi¢—which will not read it 
—it should be brief and interesting, 
without many figures and without many 
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complaints. The report compiled for 
the board of trustees, with fellow-libra- 
rians also in view, may very properly 
be quite extended and minute in its 
description of the library’s work, and 
should by all means include historical 
and statistical data. No better outline 
of the proper form for library reports 
has ever been formulated than that 
which was accepted by the A. L. A. in 
1877, and printed in Vol. I of the Zv- 
brary Journal. 

It does not necessarily follow that a 
method or system which is adapted to 
one library is the best for all. There 
are no qualities which will supplement 
even a little technical knowledge so 
efficiently as good judgment and prac- 
tical common sense. 


The section of the primer printed this 
month closes the book proper. Appen- 
dices referred to in the text, including 
the list of reference books considered 
indispensable —list of periodicals rec- 
ommended for small libraries, glossary 
of library terms, etc.—will appear in 
the next issue. 

The illustrations to appear in their 
proper place in the bound-volume will 
also be published in the July number of 
PuBLic LIBRARIES. 

The compilation of the primer and the 
printing of 1000 copies for free distri- 
bution was authorized by the executive 
board of the A. L. A. at its meeting at 
Cleveland, Oct. 10, 1895. and the presi- 
dent and secretary were instructed to do 
the preliminary work. The idea was 
not, however, for the result to be the 
views of the committee, but a basis for 
revision to finally obtain a simple state- 
ment such as the association itself’ 
could give out in answer to inquiries 
constantly received by officers and mem- 
bers as to how to start and how to ad- 
minister a small library. 

Members of the association have 
been asked for suggestions and criti- 
cisms. Some have been received, but 
not as many as we desired and expected. 
It is hoped that, now, many who have 
been waiting for its completion will aid 
the committee by their comments. 
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The revised work will be submitted 
to the council for their approval with 
a view of having it published by the 
publishing section. A reliable publish- 
ing house has offered to print and give 
the association 3000 copies without ex- 
pense, provided they were allowed to 
insert advertisement and own the copy- 
right. This offer, which is still open, 
it was thought best to decline, as it 
appears more dignified to include no 
outside matter, and for the association 
to retain control of the book. 

Please send suggestions and criti- 
cisms to J. C. Dana, president, Denver, 
Col., or H. L. Elmendorf, secretary, St 
Joseph, Mo. 


Comments on A. L. A. Primer 
Chapter 3 


In response to a request tor comments 
and criticisms on the A. L. A. Library 
Primer as printed in the Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES I beg leave to be heard as follows: 

I wish most heartily to approve the 
idea and to commend its execution. 
In many cases where the statement 
does not fit my practice, it happens to 
be where the natural sentiment is so far 
opposed to the suggestion that the state- 
ment as made will tend to secure just 
about the right practice. 

In two respects I feel that I must 
dissent. The statements both occur 
on page 7. 

I feel that the question of access to 
the shelves is a local question, and 
should not be dogmatically treated ina 
preliminary text-book. In general, I 
believe that with intelligent manage- 


- ment, more economy of space, better 


practical results can be reached by ex- 
clusion of the public from the shelves 
than otherwise. 

The assertion is made directly that 
“the public library is not a business 
office.”” In my opinion it should be just 
as pointedly stated that it is a business 
office. A library can do no more use- 
ful a work than in training its patrons 
to comply with business forms and 
methods, and librarian and assistants 
should have tact enough to secure rigid 
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adherence to every rule, and yet secure 
the support of the patrons. 
Very truly yours, 
Joun F. Davies, Librarian. 
Butte, Mont., June 1, 1896. 





I would mention the following appar- 
ent discrepancies in A. L. A. Primer in 
PusLic LIBRARIES. 

Shelf-list is considered in chapter 10 
under Classifying. Might it not havea 
separate heading? In fact, would not 
a good many full-face subheadings be 
useful? 

And why not add to the form of a 
shelf-list, if kept on sheets or cards, the 
size and no.of pp. of abook? It would 
come very frequently, almost continu- 
ally, useful and convenient in looking 
for lost or missing books. 

Class no. is to be placed on the acces- 
sion book, according to chapter 9. In 
the “order of business” given in chapter 
12 the classification is no. 12, while the 
entry in accession book is no.7. Does 
that necessitate a second entry for the 
class (and book) no. in accession book? 
Might it not be made at one time? 

B. A. FINNEY. 

University of Michigan. 

General library. 





Would it not be better to postpone 
the final printing of the Primer until 
after a general discussion of its plans 
and principles at the Cleveland meet- 
ing? No doubt a sufficient number of 
the preliminary chapters can be brought 
to the meeting to furnish the text for 
discussion. One will feel more confi- 
dent that he has the authoritative state- 
ment after hearing what is said in a 
discussion of the kind proposed. There 
are several points which I should like 
to raise when the formal discussion is 
on, but which I have not time at pres- 
ent to prepare in a satisfactory way. 
This is too important a matter to be 
closed in a hurry. LIBRARIAN. 

Is not this Primer a little too much 
on the kindergarten plan? The scien- 


tific side of the work seems to be lost. 
* * #* 
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American Library Association 
‘Eighteenth general conference 

Cleveland, O., September 1-4, 1896 

Post-conference trip, Cleveland to Mackinaw 
September 4-11 

“The annual conference is the one 
event of the year to the enthusiastic 
librarian. He gets a change of scene, 
makes new friends, gathers up a great 
deal of valuable information, sees fresh 
libraries, picks up new ideas and enjoys 
the social gatherings of his brethren.” 

The outline of the program, as pub- 
lished last month, is being filled as 
rapidly as possible, and will be sent out 
in ample time for all to prepare them- 
selves for the feast of good things which 
will be ready when theconference meets. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 

The library exhibit will be a feature of 
the Cleveland Conference. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will show their model 
libraries. The Library Bureau will 
have an extensive exhibit of blanks, 
appliances, and furniture, including 
stacks. The Westervelt book stack 
will also be upon exhibition, and pos- 
sibly others. Gustav E. Stechert has 
applied for space for a display of rare 
and interesting books. 

Souvenirs of previous conferences.—The 
Albany library has consented to loan 
their collection of pictures of members, 
former officers, and former meeting 
places, also many other objects of in- 
terest. Members of the A. L.A. are 
asked to contribute anything they have 
that will add interest to this display. - 


Informal session.—_ F: M.. Crunden, of St 
Louis, will be the chairman of the in- 
troduction committee for the informal 
session Tuesday evening, September 1. 
He will be assisted by 10 of the best 
known members of the association. 
Members of this committee will have 
charge of the arrangements for the 
evening, and will devote themselves 
especially to seeing that members are 
made acquainted with each other. 

If an address of welcome is made it 
will be at this session. There will be 
no other speech making. The parlors 


of the Hollenden hotel are particularly 
adapted for an occasion of this kind. 


First session.—Wednesday morning, 
September 2. Following the presi- 
dent’s address J. N. Larned, ex-pres- 
ident of the A. L. A., librarian of the 
Buffalo library, will speak with a sub- 
ject entitled Reprospect and prospect 
in the last years of the century. Those 
that remember Mr Larned’s Lake Placid 
address do not need to be told that this 
paper will be of great practical value. 
Mr Larned will be followed by Bernard 
H. Green, of Washington, D. C., who 
will speak on the new Congressional 
library. 

New and old books: what to buy, will 
be Caroline M. Hewin’s subject. This 
paper is now in the hands of the pro- 
gram committee. Though intended for 
the younger librarians it has many val- 
uable hints for others of longer experi- 
ence. 


Advertising a library—_L. E. Stearns has 
issued a very attractive circular ask- 
ing for information as to what extent 
our librarians are using printers’ ink. 
Members will aid Miss Stearns and fur- 
nish some valuable statistics by reply- 
ing promptly to her Circular. The 
motto at the head of the sheet reads: 
‘“‘ Advertising is business bait.” 


Do’s.—Ellen M. Chandler has also 
sent out a circular asking for practical 
suggestions. Everyone has something 
in which they think they are particu- 
larly deft. Send it to Miss Chandler 
and tell the librarians to ‘ Do” it. 


Trustees’ section.—A letter will be sent 
out July 1 to over 1000 library trustees, 
asking them to join the A. L. A. and 
be present at Cleveland. Great inter- 
est has been shown in the joint session 
and many prominent trustees will be 
present. Mr Crunden can be counted 
on to say the proper thing for librarians. 

The supplement to the A. L. A. catalog js 
now in press and will be sent to all 
members of the A. L. A. early in July. 
A list of books will be selected by the 
committee forspecial discussion. Miss 
Cutler and her committee have per- 




















formed a vast amount of work on the 
completing of this list and the result 
will be of great value to the library 
world. Miss Cutler devoted her entire 
time for several months to perfecting 
the list. Members should carefully 
study the list and.come to Cleveland 
prepared to comment upon the commi- 


_tee’s selection. 


Librarian’s annual report.—Caroline H. 
Garland of Dover, in her paper on 
this subject, will instruct the young li- 
brarians. Some of the older ones may 
well profit by hints on uniformity in 
statistics, etc. Something breezy and 
bright is always expected from Miss 
Garland. 


Post-conference trip.— Margaret Mann, 
of the Armour institute, has prepared a 
bibliography of the lake region. It is 
very complete, and although too long 
to publish entire, extracts from it will 
be printed, in the preliminary papers, 
with Miss Mann’s permission. Mr 
Thwaites’ paper on the historic features 
of the post-conference trip will also be 
sent out with the conference papers. 
Those intending to take the post-con- 
ference trip should, if they have not 
already done so, send their names to 
W: H. Brett, Cleveland, or to H. L. 
Elmendorf, St Joseph, Mo., at once. 


Northwest.—“‘In the past ten years 
various places in the Northwest have 
been celebrating their centennials. This 
year Cleveland holds an exposition in 
honor of its first settlement in 1796. 
On July 11,1796, the American flag was 
for the first time raised above Detroit. 
It will be remembered that in 1763 the 
territory north of the Ohio, east of the 
Mississippi, and south of the great 
lakes, was ceded to England by France, 
and that at the close of the revolution, 
by the treaty of 1783, it was transferred 
to the United States. The form of 
government for this large territory was 
earnestly debated in Congress, the out- 
come being the famous ‘Ordinance for 
the government of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the River 
Ohio,’ passed July 13, 1787. In the 
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framing of this ordinance and the early 
settlement of Ohio, Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler was one of the most prominent. 
Anyone wishing to become familiar 
with the condition of the country at 
that time, and the wisdom of our an- 
cestors in political affairs, should con- 
sult his life and journals. Its history 
is one of the most dramatic in Amer- 
ican annals.” —-Salem Bulletin. 


Railroad arrangements.—A rate of one- 
and-one-third fare for the round trip 
has been granted by the central pas- 
senger committee, in’ whose territory 


‘Cleveland is located. All other asso- 


ciations have been notified, and will 
join in the rate, making the reduction 
available over all lines. The most di- 
rect and comfortable route will be se- 
lected. Parties will be made up from 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. Frank P. Hill, whose long 
experience in such matters particularly 
fits him for the position; willtake charge 
of the railroad arrangements from the 
entire east. Members intending to go 
to Cleveland from the vicinity of New 
York should send their names to C: 
Alex Nelson, Columbia college library, 
or S. H. Berry, Y. M. C. A. library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Those starting from 
Philadelphia should communicate with 
T: L. Montgomery, librarian Wagner 
institute, Philadelphia. Owing to F: 
W. Faxon’s intended departure for 
Europe, he will be unable to attend to 
the arrangements in Boston. Someone 
else, however, will be appointed and 
members promptly notified. G: B. 
Meleney, Chicago manager of the Li- 
brary Bureau, will be in charge of the 
Chicago party. Circulars with full in- 
formation, amount of fare from vari- 
ous points, time-tables, and itinerary, 
will be published as quickly as possible. 


Reading list.—A short list of interest- 
ing mention made of the places along 
the route of the post-conference trip 
will be published in the next issue of 
Pustic Lipraries. This will be made 
up from poetry and fiction as well as 
history. 
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Library Meetings 


Connecticut—The Library association 
held its regular spring meeting on May 
30, at the Young Men’s institute library, 
New Haven. 

In the absence of the president of the 
association, Mr Stetson, who was pre- 
vented from attending by diphtheria in 
his family, the senior vice president, 
Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, took 
the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting. Mr W. C. Stone read 
a paper on A Massachusetts library. 
This was a careful study of the Spring- 
field library, with which he is connected. 
Its evolution from the subscription li- 
brary of early New England to the 
progressive free public library of the 
present day was traced and its meth- 
ods explained. 

Anna G Rockwell, of the New ‘Brit- 
ain institute, read an entertaining paper 
on the classification of government doc- 
uments, saying that the system of ar- 
rangement was often to keep those 
bound in sheep together, probably for 
the reason that sheep are usually kept 
in flocks. She spoke of the crowded 
condition of the documents in the state 
library, and in Trinity college, and 
urged the importance of preserving 
small government pamphlets on sub- 
jects like birds’ eggs or the diseases of 
the horse for the benefit of the reader 
with a hobby (whom the librarian loves 
more than the ninety-and-nine who do 
not stray from the paths of fiction) in- 
stead of destroying them to get them 
out ofthe way. The government print- 
ing office, she concluded, is the only 
publishing house in the country which 
does not print bad books to sell. 

She was followed by Adelaide R. 
Hasse, librarian of the office of the 
superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, who gave statistics of the office, 
which has been established about a 
year, has sent out 100,000v. to libraries, 
and has 200,000 in stock, including from 
1,000 to 2,000 copies of some documents, 
and a model library of 15,000v., classi- 
fied and collated. On account of the 


system of publishing government doc- 


uments in series and by numbers Miss 
Hasse believes that they should be kept 
by themselves, but if a library does not 
attempt to make a compiete collection, 
sets may be broken up and classified 
under subjects. 

The association passed a resolution 
urging the passage of the printing bill. 

Tessa L. Kelso, formerly of Los An- 
geles, now uf New York, spoke of the 
influence of a library, saying that the 
librarian is in many cases responsible 
for lack of interest felt by library trus- 
tees and lack of funds voted by towns 
and cities, that western libraries are 
much more important in the life of cit- 
ies than eastern ones, that sums voted 
for them in the east seem insignificant 
in the west, and if the sum allotted 
every year for a public library is less 
than half the appropriation for schools 
something must be wrong. The libra- 
rian who cannot at once state the hob- 
bies of every man or woman in town 
has not fulfilled his or her duty. A 
public library should be a place where 
class distinctions are forgotten, and 
where workmen and employers can 
meet on the common ground of a com- 
mon interest in picture exhibitions or 
other shows, as they cannot anywhere 
else. 

After an intermission spent in lunch- 
ing and visiting Yale university and 
the public libraries, librarian Jonathan 
Trumbull of the Otis library, Norwich, 
read a carefully prepared list of Books 
relating to the history of Connecticut, 
which should be in every library in the 
state. Publisher and price were given 
and a brief evaluation. 

Walter Learned, a trustee of the New 
London library, in an entertaining 
paper, drew with liberality and critical 
discrimination “The line of exclusion.” 
He urged that the ethical purport of 
stories should be taken into considera- 
tion, giving Dickens as an instance of 
an author who has a high ethical aim 
and pure point of view. Fashions 
change and books go out of date. 
Nobody asks for books on the shelves 
which were condemned forty years 

















ago, but it is unwise to put into general 
circulation books of the same class 
when everybody is talking about them. 
Girls from 15 to 20 read more than boys 
of the same age, and care more for the 
modern hysterical novel. The books 
that Pomona reads do not injure her, 
but her mistress, who scorns Dickens’ 
optimism and Thackeray’s kindly cyni- 
cism as out of date, and George Eliot 
as didactic, reads a worse class of fic- 
tion than the maid. Mr Learned’s ad- 
vice to librarians and trustees as to buy- 
ing novels is “When in doubt, don’t.” 

On the business side of the subject, 
Miss Hewins, of the Hartford library, 
gave the association the benefit of her 
large experience with New and old 
books; what to buy. An informal dis- 
cussion of the novel and children’s 
books followed. 

At the request of the president, Helen 
Sperry, of the Braddock (Pa.) library, 
gave an interesting sketch of her li- 
brary. 

It was voted that hereafter the asso- 
ciation should not meet on legal holi- 
days. 


New York—The semiannual meeting 
of the State library association was 
held in Syracuse, May 29-30. An ad- 
dress of welcome was given by librarian 
E. W. Mundy, of Syracuse. He was 
followed by the president, J. N. Larned, 
of Buffalo, who spoke for free libraries, 
and held that no other institutions were 
doing more good or were more deserv- 
ing than public libraries. 

: R. Eastman spoke on the library 


_ Situation in central New York. He 


said that of 241 towns in 14 counties, 
130 towns report no libraries. More 
money and effort should be put into 
existing institutions, attention should 
be fixed on the principle that the li- 
brary, like the school, is to be of the 
people, for the people, and by the peo- 
le, and supported by public taxation. 

istrict libraries should be organized 
under independent boards of manage- 
ment. New libraries should be estab- 
lished in the small towns and school 
districts. 
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B. G. Clapp, of. Fulton, told -of the: 
efforts of that community toward start-: 
ing a public library. After ‘the gift 
from a wealthy citizen” the rest was easy. 
work. 

The last paper of the afternoon was 
read by Fred Van Dusen, of Ogdens-: 
burg. He showed how a library sup- 
ported by public funds had many ad- 
vantages over one supported by fees or 
an association, 

At 6 o0’clock dinner was handsomely 
served to those present by the staff of 
the Syracuse library, followed by a 
social hour. 

Prof. W. G. Ward, of Syracuse uni- 
versity, opened the evening session with 
Reading as a factor in education. He 
said that this topic was the result of 
recent movements and had come to be 
of yreat importance. To obtain a lib- 
eral education in any department of 
learning, one must study it through its 
various stages of development. This 
is a privilege extending to the great 
mass in all directions through the pub- 
lic library. People had come to see 
the importance of wide reading in edu- 
cation, and of research work, which is 
one of the latest and most important 
arts which a student learns. 

W. D. Manvox, of Rome, showed the 
efficiency of the local press as an aid to 
the public library’s work. 

Saturday morning was devoted to the 
discussion of the Opportunity of the 
librarian to influence the reading of a 
community, by A. L. Peck, Gloversville, 
and Value of a library to a rural commu- 
nity, by Anna R. Phelps, Utica. This 
was followed by the report of Mary S. 
Cutler on the best pecke of 1895, a re- 
vision of the former report, and voted 
an improvement in many respects. The 
report is given in full elsewhere. 


South Carolina—The Columbia library 
association held a public meeting at the 
opera house May 29,to explain its pur- 
poses to the people of Columbia. 

Gen. Wade Hampton presided. He 
opened the meeting by telling of the 
value of the present library and its pos- 
sibilities for the future, and assured the 
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audience of his deep sympathy with the 
movement. ; 

John P. ‘Thomas, jr., presented the: 
plan of sustaining the library by fees. 

Prof. Dreher spoke of public libraries, 
and public schools; the two he regarded 
as twins. The. graded. schools. . have. 
1,600 books; during this session from 
4,000 to 5,000 have been read, and grad- 
uates read about 100 books from the 
school library during their course. 
School children get books from the 
libraries and interest their parents. in 
them and get them to read,.__. 

Dr. W. E. Evans spoke of books as. 
they afford recreation. The joy of 
books, he held, came after thought. 
He deprecated the reading of unclean. 
books under any circumstances. There 
is too much that is pure to study in 
nature to read unclean works. He went 
over the field of literature and advised 
how to get satisfaction out of good 
books. 

Gen. Youmans was then introduced. 
He spoke on the blessing. of books. 
Horace, he held, was more read than 
any other poet. Gen. Youmans, with: 
a brilliant flow of language, reviewed 
the literature of ages and what famous 
authors had, said and done to make 
books blessed. 

Bishop Capers spoke of the zeal and 
labors of Columbians in this public. 
work. He took up the matter in a prac- 
tical way, and said no better investment 
could be made than in a public library. 

Prof. F. Cy Woodward, of the South 
Carolina college, spoke of the object of 
the association. As president, he re- 
turned thanks to the speakers. He 
hopes to see the present library made 
the basis of a great public library. 

The library, movement is in, good 
hands, and is-.quite certain of success.,; 


New Jersey_-The semiannual. meeting 
of the library: association was held in 
the.trustees’ rpgom;of, Princeton-college, 
library, May,;202 A large number. _ 
members: were, present. | 

President Patton, in-a brief wht: 
cordially, welcomed : -the association to; 
Princeton, and: spoke: of the great work: 





_ done by the libraries of the coun- 


“Miss Burdick, of Jersey City, read: an 
interesting paper on the educational 
work of the, Jersey City library, men- 
tioning especially the codperation of 
the library with schools and teachers, 
and the direct and personal influence on 
the children themselves by forming 
special lists of reading matter for them. 

This paper was followed by a report 
on library legislation in New Jersey. 
Sincere regret was expressed at the 
veto of the library commission bill. 

Dr. Richardson, of the Princeton col- 
lege library, then read a brief paper on 
The duties of local libraries to local 
history.. He spoke of the plans that 
are being made at Princeton for a 
most exhaustive gathering of mate- 
rial relating to local New Jersey his- 
tory.. The New Jersey historical society 
has been invited to make its headquar-. 
ters here, and facilities have been of- 
fered for its history and general busi- 
ness. Dr. Richardson. advocated the 
local collection idea .for every town, 
urging its broadening to anything which 
is of general historical interest, and also 
by the thorough and complete collec- 
tion of everything which relates to the 
place:.. . 

W. R. Weeks, of Newark, then read an 
able paper.on the New Jersey historical 
society. . He said the society ought to 
be the first and foremost in the land,: 
but its present quarters are absolutely 
inadequate for. the valuable collections 
it possesses. Newark, he said, lost the 
college of New Jersey 150 years .ago.as 
the result of indifference of its citizens 
and there seemed a passibility of its 


. losing: the. Historical society. also. 


Princeton’s offer seemed a godsend to’ 
the society.and was mostalluring.:’ He 
hoped, however, :that on ‘removing to 
Princeton the saciety would not fall into’ 
a Rip Van Winkle sleem~ Mr: Weeks 
suggested a meeting of’ the association 
ins Princeton in 1900, .and:he drew. a 
glowing picture:at the university library 
a few years hence,-with:the rare collec- 
tion..of the: New Jersey: seaman soci: 
ety within its walls. sNS3iG 25D 

















‘ Schools ‘and Libraries 


‘Much has beeh said lately about the 
relation between schools and libraries, 
and in all that has met my eye, the 
plan, i it séems to me, has been calculated 
to destroy some of the essential bene- 
fits of the public library without a cor- 
responding gain en the part of the 
school. Having been both a teacher 
and a librarian in my time, it seems to 
me that much that is proposed is wrong. 
The following treatment of the subject 
was lately brought to my notice, and 
while I do not know the source, it so 
fully expresses some of my ideas that I 
venture to present it to the readers of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

“The plan proposed by some educa- 
tional people for the carrying of library 
books to the schools seems essentially 
wrong. Encourage the pupils to go to 
the. library; urge them to go; make 
necessary errands for those who are 
chronically disinclined to books, if need 
be, but don’t add to the duties of .the 
already despairing, faithful teacher, or 
rob ,the child of half of the benefit of 
the book itself by bringing it to the 
school and placing it in his hand there. 

“In many sections of a large city this 
method might be useful if an-otherwise 
unused room and the .services. of a 
teacher could be given for the proper 
care of the books. : Certainly ina small 
town..the plan is not necessary, anda 
library, would lose by ‘it a great part of 
its power. It is only in the library 
building that a child, will learn the use 
of. catalogs, card .collections, bulletins, 
indices; and all the necessary mechan- 
ism of successful and intelligent use of 
the books themselves. 


‘t The general reading-room and the’ 


magazine roams of;a library. have also 
a value quite apart: from the‘actual- use 
ofthe books. ':Eyen: the casual visitor. 
cannot; fail to be impsessed by. the air 
of, utter dhlivion..to everything: élse,. of 
entire absorption:imthe subject of study 
exhibited. by; most;.of,the reatiers: ata’ 


library such-as the ‘Atheneum, the, Har-... 


vard. college: labragy; and. the:long; and 
usually. icrowdgpirBates-halk,. The-fre-.. 
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quent student. gets used to-seeing the 
same people in the same places day 
after day, concentrating every energy 


‘upon the matter inhand. Toalessde- 


gree, the same atmosphere obtains in 
any public room set apart’ for silent 
reading or study. 

“Young people, being very suscep- 
tible to external influences, learn many 
valuable lessons from the concentration 
and devotion of the older students and 
readers. In no other place except a 
library, moreover, does one gain that. 
conformity to rule, that restraint of 
speech or action that interrupts and an- 
noys one’s fellow-students, oftentimes 
to the entire annihilation of a train of 
thought. 

“Another and very material advan- 
tage of sending the pupil to the library" 
is the variety ‘of subject which at one 
time and another falls under his observ- 
ant eyes. While waiting for one’s own 
book, there may be another book con- 
veniently near. It proves new, inter- 
esting; perhaps half an hour goes into. 
an examination of a book: which -had’ 
not previously come into the: knowl- 
edge of the reader. A wholesome curi- 


‘osity is excited, title and- author are’ 


noted for future reading, and the seeds* 
of information have been widely sown, 
yet without conscious effort in behalf 
of the youthful mind. Then the cata- 
logs themselves’ are valuable’ teachers, 
since they require patience, thorough- 
ness and accuracy for their successful 
use, besides indirectly instructing in 
the spelling of titles and authors: 
“Then, too, in a library, large or’ 
small, the absolute need of System is im- 
pressed upon the child’s mind.. Even 
the youngest child who-uses:the:library 
bécomes unconsciously imprésséd with 
the entire necessity of not-only-a‘ place 


‘for everything, but ‘a wae and classi-." 


, 


fied place for everything.” ; 
MARIE Miter. 
Indianapolis, — atta’ 
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WE are much encouraged in our 
work by the great number of com- 
mendatory words received since the 
issue of our first number, and we grate- 
fully express our appreciation of the 
same. We shall endeavor to merit the 
kind assurances of good will, and hope 
that as occasion arises where PusLic 
LIBRARIES can serve the interests of 
the library cause in any manner, we 
shall still be found worthy of the con- 
fidence so generously bestowed. 


THE state of Iowa is to be congrat- 
ulated on the impetus given to library 
matters in the state in the past year. 
The law establishing the scheme of 
traveling libraries goes into effect July 
1, and an interest never before felt 
in the matter is showing throughout 
the state. The State librarian reports 
numerous inquiries as to the require- 
ments and privilege, and remote com- 
munities, clubs, reading circles and 
small libraries are moving to take ad- 
vantage of the law. There is nothing 
complicated or working a hardship in 
the matter,and Pusiic LisBrariEs hopes 
to see similar laws enacted in many 
states in the next few years. 


RECENT statistics show the marvel- 
ous growth of public libraries in the 
United States. There are nearly 52,c00- 
000 books in the public libraries of the 
country. When one considers what 
this dissemination of reading matter 
under proper guidance may accomplish, 
the mission of the librarian appears 
second to none. The opportunity of 
the age is in the grasp of library work- 
ers. The richness, the beauty, the 
strength —the unfolding of the flowers 
and the ripening of the fruit—of all the 
great minds which it is their privilege 
to present, carries also a duty which 
should be discharged in whole-hearted, 
sympathetic service. The technical 

art is important in its place, but must 
be secondary to this sympathetic inter- 
est and form the lesser part in the great 
plan. A realization of all these things 
constitutes what is aptly termed the li- 
brary spirit. The problem of getting 
these books into the hands of the peo- 

le who should have them is occupy- 
ing the hearts and minds of many to- 
day, and is the plan and purpose of 
the new library movement; for the 
number of readers means much more 
than the number of books, 


THE growing interest in libraries at 
large is illustrated by the resolution 
unanimously passed in the recent meet- 
ing of the Indiana Union of literary 
clubs, as it also bespeaks the good work 
accomplished by the 130 clubs which 
are represented in the Union. The 
American people, as a rule, celebrate 
special events in their history by a blare 
of drums, a display of color, and exu- 
berance of enthusiasm which usually 
takes the form of noise and show. 
These things have their place, and are 
proper at the right time. But there is 
something lofty, dignified, and emin- 
ently more fitting in the desire to cele- 
brate a centennial of growth under diffi- 
culties, by opening to the people of the 
incoming century a system of public li- 
braries. The situation is full of mean- 
ing when one remembers that a large 
majority of these club members are 
women; it shows a comprehension of 














the value of libraries by those whose 
diverse interests and relations make for 
broad judgment and comprehension as 
to what will upbuild the social, moral, 
and intellectual strength of a commu- 
nity. $500,000 invested in starting a 
system of public libraries will bear more 
increase in prosperity in the commu- 
nity than four times the amount spent 
in a display of material wealth which 
would be viewed by all the world. 
The suggestion in the resolution cer- 
tainly deserves consideration from the 
people of that state, and the library 
world will hope that the plan will be 
carried out. 


THE fact of the A. L. A. being in the 
neighborhood of so many of the new 
libraries in the middle west, makes it 
possible for many librarians to attend 
this year who have never had the privi- 
lege before. Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa should be fully repre- 
sented. In view of the session specially 
devoted to beginners, it is desirable and 
will be profitable for an unusually large 
number of new workers to attend. 


THE recent election of library trus- 
tees in Cleveland shows one of the 
causes why the public library of that 
city deserves to be classed, as it is, 
among the best administered and most 
successful libraries in the country. 

Judge J. C. Hutchins begins his third 
term of three years as a member of the 
library board and his fifth year as presi- 
dent of the same. 

J. A. Smith begins his second term 
of three years. A library is sure of ex- 
perienced judgment in its business af- 
fairs when the same officers are contin- 
ued during a period long enough to 
develop and carry out the plan of its 
government. Library officers doing 
good work should not be changed so 
long as they choose to act. Any other 
policy is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. 


THE spirit of organization, which is 
the spirit of charity in its broadest sense, 
is permeating every line.of work. It is 
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seen in its most pleasant form in the 
meetings of the Western association 
of writers which are held every year at 
Winona Park, Warsaw, Ind. For eleven 
years this gathering of congenial spirits 
has held to its ideal—the full develop- 
ment of the best in their work and in 
themselves— undisturbed by lack of 
appreciation, by the changes of time, 
by good fortune or by ill. There is 
something refreshing, inspiring, in the 
atmosphere of the meetings that cannot 
be explained or described. What the 
members would be or would do, that for 
the time they are and have done. A 
feeling of satisfied longing, of accom- 
plished ambition, without listlessness, 
without flaunting, seems to pervade the 
whole place. Librarians can well wish 
re the success of an association of this 
ind. 


THE interest in athletics in higher 
educational institutions has increased 
in the last few years until there has 
arisen a fear that physical culture was 
receiving attention to the detriment of 
mental. The statistics as to the class 
standing of those engaging in the dif- 
ferent events in athletics prove the fear 

roundless, as the highest standing in 

eld work is usually accompanied by a 
corresponding. record in classroom. , 
There has been some criticism of gym-’ 
nasiums in connection with public libra- 
ries. That they do not interfere with 
the education given out by a library is 
demonstrated by the statistics of the 
libraries having them. The Braddock 
( Pa.) library, with the athletic and musi- 
cal features in close relation, circulates 
more volumes to the inhabitant than 
any library in the state. 


THE action of the N. E. A. on the 
library question will be watched with 
interest by the library world. It is a 
complex question, and its many phases 
present room for disagreement; but 
there is reason to believe that the situ- 
ation will be fairly met. Whether a li- 
brary section is admitted into the N. E. 
A. or not, Pusitic LIBRARIES extends 
kindly greetings and best wishes for a 
pleasant and profitable meeting. 
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Best regres ‘of 1895 for ‘a vane 
library 


Made: up by combining the votes of 
15 librarians selected .as expert judges 
of books; ‘revised by M.S. Cutler after. 


consultation, with, J..N. Larned, and 
accepted at; the Syracuse meeting of 


the. New York state. library associa- .. 


tion, May 30, 1896. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


their clubs. L, B. $1. 
Willsey, J. H..comp. Harper’s book of 
facts. Harper, $8. 
RELIGION 
Balfour, A. J. Foundations of belief. 
Longmans, $2. 
Alden’s Study of death and Leroy Beau- 
lieu’s Israel among the nations’ are 
suggested as alternates for a_ small 


library where it is thought Balfour 
would not find readers. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Brooks, Noah. How the republic is gov- 


erned. Scribner, 75c. 


Shaw, Albert. Municipal government in 
Continental Europe. Century, $2. 


Municipal government in Great 
Britain. Century, $2. 

Mr Larned would omit Shaw's books 
for a small library -and put in Use- 
ful arts, Mason’s Origins of invention, 
and Shaler’s Domesticated animals. 

Wright, C. D. Industrial evolution of 
the Unied States. (Chautauqua. ) 
Flood, $1. 





EDUCATION 

Martin,G.H. Evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts public school system. (In- 
ternat. educ. ser.) Appleton, $1.50. 

Wiggin, Mrs K. D. and Smith,N. A. Froe- 
bel’s gifts. (The republic of child- 
hood, v.i.) Houghton, $1. 

FOLKLORE AND FAIRY TALES 

Harris, J.C. Mr Kabbit at home. 
Houghton, $2. 

Lang, Andrew. 
Longmans, $2. 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

Clodd, Edward. Story of primitive man. 
(Lib. of useful stories.) Appleton, 
40c. 


My own fairy book. 


‘ Lowell; Percival. Masti- Houghton; $2: ‘90. 
““Seudder, S$: He Frait’ children, ‘of the air. 


‘Houghton, $1: 1 age 
Wright, M. 0. “Birderatt.. _Madmiia: $3, 
USEFUL ARTS: 


‘ Pola Philip. Electricity for: every- 


.body.. Century; $1.50, 0 es os 


See note under,Social science. ~~ .. « 
: ‘£2 MUSIC 


: _ Guerber,. H. A. Stories of the Wagner 
Leypoldt, Mrs A. H. and Nes, George. List - 


of books for girls and women and . 


operas. ‘Dodd, $1.50. ° 
_ AMUSEMENTS AND SPORTS 
Porter, L. H. “Cycling for health and 


pleasure. “Dodd, $1. 
FICTION 
Barlow. Strangers at Lisconnel. Dodd, 
$1.25.’ 


Burnham, Mrs-C.(|L. The wise woman. 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Clemens,S.L. Tragedy of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson. Am. pub. co., $2.50. 


_ Coffin, C.C. Daughters of the revolu- 


tion and their times. 
$1.50. 

Crawford, F. M, The Ralstons. 2 v. 
~ Macmillan, $2. 

Davis, R. H. . Princess Aline. 
$1.25. 

Grahame, Kenneth. The a, age. 
~~ Stone, $1.25. 

Jewett, S.O. Life of Nancy. Hough- 
ton, $1.25. — 

Maartens, Maarten, fsexd. My lady No- 
body. Harper, $1.50. 

Maclaren, Ian, pseud. Days of auld lang 
syne. Dodd, $1.25. 

Parker, Gilbert. When Valmond came to 
Pontiac. Stone, $1.50. 

Smith, F.H. Gentleman vagabond and 
some others. Houghton. 

Stockton, F.R. Adventures of Captain 
Horn. Scribner, $1.50. 

Ward, Mrs E. S. P. A singular life. 
Houghton, $1.25. 

Weyman, S.J. From the memoirs of a 

; minister of France. Longmans, $1.25. 

Red cockade. Harper, $1.50. 

Wiggin, Mrs K. D. Village watch-tower. 
Houghton, $1. 


Houghton, 


Harper, 
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Best Books of 1895 for a-Village Library go 


Zangwill; Israel. The master: ‘Harper,’ 
‘SI. 75. GaN 
jOVENILE ate 
Brown, H. D. Little Miss’ Phoebe Gay: 

Houghton; _. Danie 
Henty, G. A. Knight of the white. cross. 
Scribner, $1. 50.. Or 
Through. Russian snows.. Scrib- 
» ner, $1.50.. Or 








Century, $1.50. 

Lang, Andrew. 
Longmans, $2. 

Munroe, Kirk. At war with Pontiac. 
Scribner, $1.25. 

Thaxter, Mrs Celia. Stories and poems 
for children, Houghton, $1.50. 

POETRY 

Stedman, E. C. Victorian anthology, 

1837-1895. Houghton, $2.50. 
OTHER LITERATURE 

Van Dyke, Henry. Little rivers. © Scrib- 
ner, $2. 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 

Bourget, Paul. Outre-mer. Scribner, 
$1.75. ; 

Davis, R.H. About Paris. Harper, $1.25. 

Hapgood, I. F. Russian rambles. Hough- 
ton, $1.50. 

King, Grace. New Orleans, the place 
and the people. Macmillan, $2.50. 
Norman, Henry. Peoples and politics of 

the far East. Scribner, $4. 

Ralph, Julian. Dixie. Harper, $2.50. 

Remington, Frederick. Pony tracks. Har- 
per, $3. 

Stevenson,R.L. Amateur emigrant from 
the Clyde to Sandy Hook. Stone, 
$1.25. 

Vincent, Frank. Actual Africa. Apple- 
ton, $5. 


Red true story: “book. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Arnold, Matthew. Letters of Matthew 
Arnold, 1848-1888. 2v. Macmillan, 
$3. 
Sherman, John. Recollections of 40 years 
in the house, senate and cabinet. 2v. 
Werner co., $7.50. 


‘Tiger.of Mysore. Sesthians, 84: 50. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Second jungle book.: 


Stevenson, R. L:' Vailima’ letters.’ - 2 Vv. 
Stone & Kimball, $2.25. 
EUROPEAN. HISTORY” 
Baird;'H. M. Huguenots and: the .revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, 2. 
Scribner, $7.50. 
Greene, K.D. Armenian crisis in Turkey. 
' Putnam, $1. 
; New edition under title, “ The rule of thie’ 
"+" Turk,’’ should be bought now. . 
Latimer, Mrs E. W. Europe i in Africa in’ 
* the Igth century. McClurg, $2: 50." : 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


' Grinnell, G.B. Story of the Indian. (Story. 


of thie West ser.) Appleton, $1.50. 


Lodge, H. C, and Roosevelt, Theodore. Hero 


tales from American history. Cen-, 
' tury, $1.50. , 
Walker, F. A. Making of the. nation, 
1783-1817. (American hist. ser.) 
Scribner, $1.25. 


THERE can be small: difference of’ 
opinion about the desirability of intro-' 
ducing literature as a regular part of 
primary and grammar school courses;. 
one cannot doubt that inspiring books 
of travel, exploration, and history, in 
connection with map study, leave a 
much larger residuum of geographical 
knowledge than the old-fashioned set 
text-books; nor that to be able to read 
and care for good books is a more fun- 
damental thing in education than ana- 
lytic grammar. There is no reluctance 
on the part of school boards to see this, 
at present, and actual revisions of school 
courses have been made in a number 
of our cities and counties, making place 
—in some cases large place — for liter- 
ature in the curriculum. 


But one must consider how far the 
school should choose books for use as 
collateral reading in their studies—as 
a means of historic and geographic and 
scientific information—and how far for 
the mere pleasure and quickening of the 
child. A child has as much right to 
read a thing simply and only because 
it is a thoroughly good story, heartily 
entertaining, as we have, and we set a 
great value on that right ourselves.— 
Milicent W. Shinn. 
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School Libraries and Public 
Libraries 
W: Warner Bishop 
(Garrett Biblical institute, Evanston, II.) 


The fact that there is a dividing line 
which separates sharply two classes of 
libraries, receives hardly the attention 
that its importance demands. The pub- 
lic library finds its reason for existence 
in its value in promoting the general 
welfare of the community. So well is 
this understood that the motto, “The 
best reading at the least cost for the 
greatest number,” sums up the present 
idea and theory of the public ley. 
It stands in the same ‘ground upon 
which the public school is founded. 
The community that has the power of 
taxing itself to establish schools has 
also the power to establish libraries. 

The school library exists for the par- 
ticular welfare of the school. It is as 
much a part of the school’s furnishing 
as the blackboard or the laboratory ap- 
paratus, and finds its justification in the 
needs of the school and in those needs 
only. If once this is granted, then the 
differences between the school library 
and the public library may with pro- 
priety be studied to some conclusions 
of mutual advantage to both. 

It will appear clearly that the public 
library must not be hampered in its 
growth by the undue and excessive de- 
velopment of the school library. The 
former stands in a nearer and in some 
respects a more vital relation to the 
community than the latter. It does not 
and cannot undertake to furnish the 
school with laboratory apparatus, for 
that is what the school library is, unless 
its funds are sufficiently large to make 
such use of them of no harm to the in- 
terests of the community to which the 
public library owes its first duty. In 
small villages or in farming communi- 
ties the schools may be the centers of 
what literary effort exists, and whatever 
libraries are gathered may well be 
placed in them, but in towns sufficiently 
large to support a good public library, 
it seems a pity that the effort to start 
or maintain one should be hampered by 
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the idea that a few books in each school 
will serve a better purpose. 

Again, the existence of a public li- 
brary, so far from harming or detract- 
ing from the school library, will prove 
a positive help in maintaining a good 
library in each school of a grade high 
enough to warrant one. It is folly to . 
suppose that the public library will be 
of less advantage to the schools in 
towns of over 4,000 population than 
small libraries scattered in each small 
school. The mere fact of the neces- 
sary duplication of books of a sort 
which are seldom used shows the un- 
wisdom of such a condition of things. 

But aside from the struggle for exist- 
ence which is going on in some places, 
there are certain phases of these two 
forms of the library movement which 
demand attention. The problems of 
management of the two are diverse. 
The public library must satisfy as best 
it can the wide and varied demands of 
the whole public, zacluding the school and 
tts teachers. Its sphere is wide and it 
must be managed with an eye single to 
the proper performance of its wide 
functions. This means careful and 
close study of the needs of all its con- 
stituents, proper cataloging with those 
needs in view, proper buying, and rules 
that must be adapted to those who use 
the library —the general public. 

The school library, on the contrary, 
is limited in its use to the pupils in the 
school and in its range to their work. 
Its management must be directed to 
meet the demands of the teachers in 
providing books in the best way to sup- 
plement or to aid in the work of the 
classroom. It is unfair to the school’s 
best interest to assume that the school 
library can best be managed by the li- 
brarian of the public library, or, on the 
other hand, that the school should as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities in- 
volved in furnishing books to the pub- 
lic. There is no conflict between the 
school library and the public library. 
They are mutually helpful and sup- 
plement one another. The public li- 
brary is no place for large collections of 
works on Latin literature or integral cal- 
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culus, unless it be very wealthy. The 
college library must have these works. 
They are needed there, but not so travel, 
history, biography, and fiction in great 
quantities. The public library has no 
more need of special subject indexes of 
works dealing with justification by faith 
than the theological library has of a 
special index to Patent Office reports. 

he cataloger in the public library 
must do his work with the average in- 
telligence, that most indefinite and in- 
tangible thing constantly in mind. His 
brother of the school library must have 
his curriculum and the references to be 
given by the teachers before him or he 
fails sadly. 

Our plea is for the recognition by 
the persons interested in libraries of 
these two different phases of the same 
movement. They are not inimical to 
one another. In towns of very small 
size, and in farming communities, the 
schools should undoubtedly be looked 
after first, and every effort made to 
secure traveling libraries for the public. 
But when the population will support a 
public library the true friends of the 
school should heartily support the 
movement to form one, for the school 
library cannot do the work of the other. 
The reasons given above appeal mainly 
to librarians. Many others might be 
cited, among which may be mentioned 
the facts that the schools have long and 
short vacations, are generally closed at 
four in the afternoon and all day Sat- 
urday, and need all the energy that can 
be directed to library work for their own 
special department. 

The recognition of this division will 
' have a very strong influence ga school 
libraries. This isa field far missionary 
work and none are mof® willing to assist 
in it than the librarians of public libra- 
ries. Codperation is not only possible 
but practical. Still the school library 
must work out its own salvation. Be- 
cause the field is narrow the difficulties 
are not eliminated. In schools and 
colleges there is the greatest need for 
careful study of the problems of the li- 
brary, of persistent effort, of experi- 
ment, and above all of an enthusiasm 
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that is wedded to patience. The con- 
stituency is highly organized, coherent, 
‘and extremely critical as well as cor- 
respondingly responsive. The work 
has its reward as well as its trials. 

The writer is confident that the school 
library in its proper place will prove of 
greater use, and will grow in numbers 
and size in the near future. Colleges 
that twenty years ago opened their li- 
braries for three hours a week now have 
them open from nine to twelve hours a 
day. High schools that had a Web- 
ster dictionary and a Mitchell’s geo- 
graphy, with a few ancient reports of 
the State agricultural society or of the 
Bureau of education, now show their 
hundreds of fair volumes carefully se- 
lected for the illustration of their work. 
The public libraries are codperating 
zealously with even the primary schools. 
In mutual helpfulness and individual 
effort these two branches of the stream 
of library activity unite to educate the 
people to a knowledge of the mission 
of books. A frank recognition of their 
different methods and their common 
ends will greatly aid both in attaining 
the best results. 





I aM sometimes asked by young peo- 
ue to recommend a course of reading. 

y advice would be that they shewe 
confine themselves to the 
books in whatever literature, fig, wes etter 
still, to choose some the great author 
and make thg msélves thorfouglily fa- 
miliar withetits, You will find that, in 
order, to understand perfectly and 
weit exactly any vital piece of litera- 
tute, you will be gradually and pleas- 

antly persuaded to excursions of which 
you little dreamed when you began, 
and will find yourselves scholars before 
you are aware. This method also 
forces upon us the necessity of think- 
ing, which is, after all, the highest re- 
sult of all education. For what we 
want is not learning, but knowledge; 
that is, the power to make learning 
answer its true end as a quickener of 
intelligence and a widener of the in- 
tellectual sympathies.— Fames Russell 
Lowell (Democracy and other addresses). 
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~ Notes by: the- Way “1 a2 
Don’t make an.idel Of: your ‘library. 


Snatch time outside for. study,:reading 
and sleep. The library work. will be 


> Public 


done with a more elastic mind,.a,more — 


penetrating vision, and.a more serene 
spirit than if. it. were.the only interest 
of your life.—Z: &. W. Benedict. 


As waste in binding ¢omés “from: not 
‘using material: suited to‘ the purpose, 
the beginrler’s first business is to inform 
himself carefully asto character, value, 
cost and strength of all common bind- 
ing material.—D. V. R. Johnson, 


For. electric lighting of a reading- 
room place the lights high up near the 
ceiling with strong reflectors over them, 
rather than low,oronthetables. Elec- 
tric light is not naturally so diffused as 
other forms of artificial light: Its di- 
rect rays’ are more intense and cast 
stronger shadows. If placed high and 
so near together that the rays from 
each reflector are thrown within the 
circumference of the rays from the 
neighboring reflectors, the most satis- 
factory results will be obtained.—Z. M7. 
Utley. 


Feel a real interest in the teachers 
and their work and never be too busy 
to pass a friendly word with them. 
Seek personal intercourse: with the 
teachers, and explain the aim and value 
of the work you propose.—H. P. James. 


A library may be compared to a watch 
each part in which depends on the 
proper action of the other, and where 
poor work in the least member affects 
the whole.—F. L. Whitney. 


It is more economical to classify a 
number of books first, and to catalog 
them afterwards, as otherwise the tools 
used in each process have to be gotten 
ready for each book.—/. C. Dana. 


Book covers have individuality, and 
often help to select books. Assistants 
learn to know the appearance of a book 
and can point it out or pick it up froma 
whole case wheninahurry. It is hardly 
necessary to warn the busy librarian 


‘Libraries ~ ‘> ~ 


—-) 


against covering Books, jt is usually thé 
library board which has to be’persuaded 
‘against entéring upon s so troublésome § a 
‘path. —M- W- Plummet 


Reference books and. thdse.c on science 
and. useful‘arts should always be the 
dJatest editions.. Earlier editions have 
their historical value, but shouldbe left 
to the'special.libraries. ‘Books on zodél- 
ogy; geology and. ‘botany-should be by 
American in preference :to' foreign au> 
thors, unless the subject is treated from 
a general standpoint or the ‘author is a 
leader i in thought. +G. M. Fones. 


‘School libraries should contain an 
abundance of-what may be called col- 
lateral reading, relating to every part 
of the curriculum: When a volume is 
found to be both. instructive and spe- 
cially interesting, duplicate it. More 
is accomplished by five copies of a good 
book that finds its own readers than by 
ten good books that must be weiped to 
an audience.—G. 7. Little. 


There is an advantage in having all 
the cards used in the library (catalog, 
readers, surety, duplicate, order, etc., 
etc.) of uniform shape and size. The 
convenience of this will be found in 
using book pockets, drawers, etc., inter- 
changeably, for filing or storing such 
cards.—H. M. Utley. 


Put into each volume before it goes 
to the bindery a slip showing the exact 
lettering. which you wish put on the 
book and giving directions, and require 
this slip to be returned with the book. 
—M. W. Plummer. 


Prepare bulletins for special days or 
occasions, and print them in the local 
newspaper. Post ina conspicuous place 
in the library, days when the different 
magazines may be expected.—Marie 
Miller. 


Have associates and friends outside 
of the limits of your own profession, to 
whom life means other things from 
what it means to you, and who can help ~ 
you to enlarge its meaning for yourself. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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‘News from‘ the Library Field 
fs oo, ¢Bast | enikeob 4 

_ Mrs Anna-M. Fales has been elected 

librarian. at West: Medway.( Mass.) ~ 
The gift of T.-B. Blackstone, of Chi- 
cago, to Branford*(Conn.), a handsome 
‘library building fully equipped, and 
“costing over $300,000, Was formally re- 

ceived by the town June 17, 
The annual report of the. librarian of 
New Britain (Conn.). institute shows 
an addition of 2,657v., circulation 26,- 
713v., and a decrease of 6 per cent. in 
the proportion.of fiction. - 


_A recent report’ of. the- “Hartford » 
(Conn.) public library shows that fewer . 


books were taken out last year than the 
year before, but that the decline in the 
‘circulation of fiction was greater than 
the falling off in all departments, show- 
ing an increased use of other classes of 
books. The circulation ‘last year was 
201,58Iv. ; 


Interest in the establishment of free 
public libraries in the cities and towns 
of Maine is growing rapidly, as appears 
from the applications made under the 
new law for state aid to such libraries. 
By this law the state adds 10 per cent 
to the amount raised by any city or 
town in support of a free library, and 
the amount thus far paid. by the state 
treasurer is larger for this year than for 
any previous year since the law went 
into effect. Already twenty towns and 
cities have raised $14,218 in the sup- 
port of free libraries, and the state has 
paid them $1,421.80. 


Col. Thomas Higginson has spent 
fifty years in collecting an unique li- 
brary, which he has just presented to 
Radcliffe college, formerly known as 
the Harvard Annex. The collection, 
which is known as the Galatea library, 
is believed to cover the history of 
woman better than any other library in 
the world, and the literature of all lan- 
guages has been ransacked in its mak- 
ing. Its documents in regard to the 
learned women of the middle ages, who 
were scholars and professors at the 
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“Italian universities, is ‘especially com- 
plete. It also contains’a large amount 
of information regarding the women 
who: have distinguished. themselves in 
_warfare in.the annals of -Europe, and 
. who, with the one exception of Joan of 
~Arc, are completely forgotten today. 
-There are about five hundred.of these, 
. and there is also a very long-list of the 
famous and forgotten who: in.the past 
have distinguished themselves in medi- 
ciné, astronomy, mathematics, botany, 
- zo6logy, philosophy, and other branches 
of abstract thought, as well as of those 
-known in commerce and manufactures. 


Central Atlantic 


Mrs Anna B. Jeffers, the first woman 
‘to hold‘a political position in Maryland, 
“has assumed control of the state library. 

Mary P. Farr, of the library class of 
’95 of Drexel institute, has been ap- 
pointed librarian in the Girls’ Normal 
school of Philadelphia. 


Anna B. White, of the class of ’96 of 
Pratt institute, has been selected to 
take charge of the children’s depart- 
ment of Pratt institute free library. 


The corner-stone of the new building 
for the Catholic lyceum and _ public li- 
brary of Northeast Camden (N. J.) will 
be laid with appropriate ceremonies 
July 4. 

Columbia college library has received 
a gift of valuable Hebrew manuscripts, 
which will make Columbia’s collection 
of such manuscripts the largest in the 
country. It has also received $6,000 
for the library fund. 


Information direct from librarian E. 
H. Anderson, of Carnegie library at 
Pittsburg, says that the whole annual 
appropriation for the library from the 
city has been received, and there is no 
likelihood of trouble about future ap- 
propriation. 

The public library of Harrisburg, 
(Pa.) has received a bequest of $60,000 
from the late Sara J. Haley. The in- 
come from $50,000 will be used to keep 
the shelves supplied with the latest and 
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best books, and $10,000 will be set aside 
as a nucleus of. a building fund. 


The first annual report of librarian 
E. H. Anderson, of Carnegie library, 
shows 21,374v. in library; borrowers, 
6,293; circulation, 41,992v.; reference 
use, §,621v. The library has been open 
tothe public only since November, 1895. 
February 1, 1896, a separate room for 
children’s use was opened. 


Pratt institute has added a second 
year to the course in library science. 
It is not wholly an extension of the 
first year’s work, but rather a develop- 
ment of the historical and bibliograph- 
ical phase. The-entrance examination 
requires some knowledge of general lit- 
erature, history, current events, library 
economy, French, German and Latin. 


The Pratt institute free library was 
opened in Brooklyn, May 26.’ The 
opening ceremonies were attended by 
a large gathering of people, many of 
whom were librarians. Addresses were 
made by C. M. Pratt, Truman J. Bachus, 
Melvil Dewey, and Margaret Deland. 
Pratt institute has maintained a free 
public library from its beginning, but 
its growth has been constant and it has 
advanced to its limits several times, 


until today the facilities furnished by. 


the new building will be used to advan- 
tage in many directions, not the least 
of which will be in the library training 
class. 


The Buffalo library children’s read- 
ing-room was opened Monday, June 29. 
The room, which is pleasantly and con- 
veniently situated on the second floor 
of the building, is supplied with a care- 
ful selection of books and periodicals 
for children of all ages below fourteen 
years, including pictures and picture- 
books for the very youngest. It is suit- 
ably furnished with chairs and tables 
adapted in height tosmall readers. The 
room will be under the care of a lady 
who is believed to be especially fitted, 
both by character and training, to at- 
tract children to the place, interest 
them in good reading, and give them 
judicious guidance init. Like the other 
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reading-rooms of the library, this chil- 
dren’s room will be freely open to all 
who come, and is expected to be the 
means of drawing within the range of 
the influence of good books very many 
of the young of the city who might 
otherwise never know their refining 
charm. The idea of making this kind 
of special provision for children, in con- 
nection with public libraries, is one of 
quite recent development; but it is 
strongly recommended by the few ex- 
periments in which it has been tried, 
and it is now generally accepted and 
adopted in the plans of the newer library 
buildings—as at Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and elsewhere. 


South 


Columbia (S. C.) has organized_a 
‘sg library association whasé mem- 

ers are actively engaged in ‘getting 
means for the library which the hope 
to start soon. 


Mary Nelson has been elected to 
succeed M. L. Davis as librarian of 
Lawson-McGhee library at Knoxville 
(Tenn.), her term beginning July 1. 
She will be assisted-by Sadie McIntosh. 


Little Rock (Ark.) is agitating the 
question of a free public library. A 
gift of $5,000 came to the city in 1883 
or the establishment of a public library 
from H: G. Marquand. Only $1,000 
was used to start the library, the re- 
mainder being put at interest to sup- 
port it. The library has not been very 
active, and a movement toward invest- 
ing the full amount and looking for 
support from the city is now on foot. 

Central 

Newberry library, of Chicago, is plan- 
ning for a section exclusively devoted 
to military literature. 


Cornelia Marvin will reorganize the 
public library of Davenport (Ia.) during 
July and August. 

The Waterloo (Ia.) city council has 
adopted an ordinance to establish and 
maintain a free public library. 


Mrs Nellie Jones, who has been li- 
brarian at Redwing (Minn.) since the 
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library started, has resigned; and Mrs 
Lillian Tandy has been elected in her 
place. 


Margaret Mann, of the class of ’96 of 
Armour institute, has been appointed 
catologer and instructor in cataloging 
in the library of that institution. 


The library directors of Green Bay 
(Wis.) have changed the name of the 
public library of that city to Kellogg 

ublic library, in memory of Rufus B. 

ellogg, a benefactor. 


Ida D. Aikins, formerly of Toronto, 
but during the past year in the library 
class at Armour institute, has been 
elected to the catalog department in 
St Louis public libra'ry. 


Mabel Marvin, who has been a stu- 
dent at Armour institute in the depart- 
ment of library science during the past 
year, has been appointed an assistant in 
the office of the department. 


Linda Eastman, formerly in charge 
of a branch library in Cleveland (O.), 
but during the past year assistant libra- 
rian of Dayton (O.), has been elected 
first assistant librarian of Cleveland. 


_ Emma B. Baskett has been elected 
librarian of Sedalia (Mo.). The insti- 
tution has just finished a successful year 
under the managementof the city. The 
average monthly book issues has been 
2,500v. 


Reports of damage to the Mercantile 
library in St Louis are not well founded, 
the repairing which followed the storm 
having been decided upon previously. 


Cernelia Marvin will be instructor in 
bibliography and reference work in 
Armour institute library class next year, 
and at the same time-do work in organ- 
izing libraries on the Scribner’s plan in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
Her headquarters will be in Chicago. 


The state library commission of Wis- 
consin at its meeting in Madison re- 
elected F. A. Hutchins, of Baraboo, 
chairman, and Lutie E. Stearns, of Mil- 
waukee, secretary. A committee of 
three, consisting of Chairman Hutch- 
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ins, Secretary Stearns, and Reuben G.° 
Thwaites, was appointed to prepare © 
lists of books for small libraries. 


The contract for the library building 
of the University of Illinois has been 
let for $131,000. Work will begin at 
once, as it is specified in the contract 
that the building must be ready for use 
by June 1, 1897. The library will be 
furnished with L. B. steel stacks, and 
all the latest library facilities. 


J. D. Witter, of Grand Rapids, Wis, 
has given $1,000 to provide traveling 
libraries in Wood county, Wis. Hehas 
given also $5,000 to the public library 
of Grand Rapids as an endowment fund, 
and has offered Centralia the same 
amount for a library building if the city 
will agree to support a library. 


P. M. Crapo, financial agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Insurance Com- 
te 3 for Iowa, has given $20,000 to Bur- 
ington for a public library building cost- 
ing $40,000, the other half having been 
raised by various means through the 
efforts of the library trustees and the li- 
brary force. Clara Smith is librarian, 
assisted by Emma Schmidt. 


Detroit public library has just opened 
achildren’s reading-room on the ground 


floor of the new addition to the library. 


It is light, airy, and well suited to the 
purpose. Table room and seating ca- 
pacity are furnished for 50. Shelves 
containing 3,000v. line two sides of the 
room. The books are on history, travel, 
biography, science, and general litera- 
ture, with a good supply of fiction, and 
bound volumes of juvenile periodicals. 
There is free access to the shelves, with 
attendants in charge to counsel and 
direct. The room is entered directly 
from the street, and all business with 
the children is to be transacted here- 
after in the children’s department. 


The library of the University settle- 
ment in Chicago has now 7oov. and is 
constantly growing. On Saturday, May 
2, the borrowers and the home libraries 
of the neighborhood were invited to 
the rooms toa library party. The mak- 
ing of a book was explained in detail, 
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Miss Wilson told of the invention’ of 


printing, followed by a graphic descrip-., 


tion of the art at the present day, illus- 
trated with type, proof, etc., by Mr 
Donnelly . Miss. Henderson, of Armour 
institute, described in a very interesting 
way the binding of a book. | The writing 
of books followed, and other interésting 
facts about them. At the close it was 


not difficult.to extract a promise from 
the’ audience that all books should be: 


better cared for -hereafter. 


At the annual meeting of the: Indi- 
ana Union of literary clubs held June 
3-5, the following resolution was unan- 
imously carried: 

‘“ Resolved, That the centennial com- 
mission, appointed to report to the next 


General assembly a plan for celebrat- ' 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of 


the admission of .Indiana as a territory 
of the United. States; be requested to 
consider the propriety of commemor- 


ating the event by a liberal appropri- 


ation and wise law authorizing. the 
establishment and perpetual mainte- 
nance of libraries accessible to the 
whole. people of the state. The man- 
ner of commemoration embodies possi- 
bilities for the state and its citizens that 
transcénd in value any possible. exposi- 
tion of the material resources.” 


Mrs L.'S. Cope, state librarian of 
Iowa, has issued a circular stating that 
the: law relating to traveling libraries, 
passed by the last legislature, goes into 
effect July 1; but it is probable that the 
state librarian’ will not be able to fix a 
date when these books may be issued 
before January I -néxt. The law seem- 


ingly contemplates two classes, distinct- 


ively, of “‘associated: libraries.” First, 
those ‘already existing, and incorpo- 
rated, or otherwise duly organized, as in 
schools, colleges, etc.’ Second, ..where 
no such library exists, twenty-five:-resi- 
dent: taxpayers may organize and by 
petition beceme an “associate library, 

and--entitled. to. receive. the .boo s. 


Thus remote. communities, clubs, read-_ 


ing circles, etc,,.may.ayail themselves 
ofthe benefit of the law. . No charges 
will be,made for. the. use.of books other 


, Public Libraries, 


than the cost of transportation.. Blank 
forms of application will be issued, con- 
taining rules and regulations for the. 
use, Care, and keeping of the “traveling 
libraries.” — 
West 

The York (Neb,) library was opened 
June 18, in its new quarters. The 
rooms are nicely fitted up, are very 
pleasant, and well suited for the pur- 
pose. 


Dillon (Mont. ) has enjoyed the bene- 
fits of a free library for some time 
through the generous aid of Rev. S. D. 
Hooker and his wife. In April the peo- 
ple voted a tax for its support and the 
town will hereafter assume it. 


Mrs E. W. Peattie, of. Omaha (Neb), 
in addition to her manifold duties as 
editor, author, club president, and other 
literary positions, is hard at work try- 
ing to establish a system of traveling 
libraries for Nebraska, to aid the club 
women of the rural districts in their ef- 
forts for higher culture. 


. Pacific Coast 
The citizens of Yakima ( Wash.) are 
moving toward establishing a public 
library. Library interests are growing 
in this state. 


Herbert Bashford, formerly in charge 
of the old Mercantile library of Tacoma 
(Wash.), has been elected librarian of. 
the public library, the successor of the 
first institution. W: Curtis Taylor, 
whom he succeeds, will take up his 
residence in Philadelphia. 


The experiment of free access to the 
shelves is being tried in the branch li- 
braries of the San Francisco free public 
library, with a view to making it.a per-. 
manent privilege. | 


Frank ‘H. Vaslit, assistant libratian 
of Academy of sciences, San Francisco,’ 
died in that city June 12. In the death 
of: Mr Vaslit the academy loses one of 
its most efficient members. 


“4 
Coronada Beach (Cah); has.a very 
good little library open.to visitors: as 
well as its. own people. . 
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Questions and Answers 


Questions and Answers 


9: 12. What is the aim in the Dewey 
classification? 

A. To bring together things which 
are like and to separate things which 
are unlike. 

Q. F3. What" is meant by ‘‘the two- 
book system’”’? 

A. Allowing two books to be taken 
out by a borrower, provided only one 
hook so taken is. a work of. fiction. 
With a small collection of books such 
an arrangement is impracticable. 

- Q. 1g. What arrangement is advis- 
able for catalog: entries of the same 
name for persons and places? 

A. Names of persons precede similar 
names of. places, and places precede 
titles of books. 

Q.15. When thetitle ‘on the back of 
a book is different from the one given 
on the title page, which should be used 
in the entries of a shelf-list? 

- A. Use the best known title. If the 
shelf-list is to-be used chiefly as an in- 
ventory:of stock, use the title on the 
back. . If it is to be the subject catalog 
use the title on the title page, abbrevi- 
ated, but clear.: 

Q. 76. :Should official titles be capi- 
talized? 

A. Use capitals when titles are pre- 
fixed to names of persons; otherwise 
do not:capitalize.". Ex.: Bishop Brooks, 
but bishop of Massachusetts. 

Q.17: Would the critical journals 
mentioned i in your June list help in se- 
lecting. English books? >. . +.»: 

A. Most’ English: books wanted by a 
small library: are reviewed i in the:Ameri- 
can critical-journals. *- 

‘-A librarian ‘writes: Why epate not 
the Massachusetts library club. ‘sell its 
lists of select fiction to other librarians 
than those ‘connected with the club? 
1 should be'glad td pay the ‘small sum 
they cost the memibers.. There ‘is ‘no 
other' group" of! people ‘in the United 


States sotfavorably located and so well’ 
equipped''to do ‘the work: of: riticising’ 


currentifiction as the Massachusetts ‘li- 
brary <olubj iP whall: be very beep | to 
sée'them’ drop the: ment TS 


side 


respect a ahd seiise of power t that c 


35: i? ys *y rade of 2d 
. “ do : 
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Extracts from Exchanges 


The Detroit Journal for May 30 con- 
tains a well-written column tracing the 
causes which:have led to the establish- 
ment of children’s reading rooms in. 
public libraries. Among. many good 
things is the’ following: 


“Children who have begun to find 
that books can throw light on practical 
interests‘of their daily lives have learned 
a valuable lesson. These interests pre- 
sent an interesting variety. A boy 
comes to the library and asks for book 
after book on domestic animals; not 
finding what he wants he at last gains 
coutage to say that he is looking for 
something about guinea pigs; he wants 
to know how to take care of some newly 
acquired pets. A child'whose request 
for a book evinces a definite taste, as 
the boy who asks for a book about 
‘wars and Indians and cowboys’ and 
fighting,’ is a subject for hopefulness, 
because there ‘is something to start 
with. 

“It is always interesting to watch the 
boy who must soon go to work and is 
trying to’ decide what he will ‘be’ or 
do. He generally calls ‘for theoretical 
books first—the Start in life, Business 
boys, How to choose a _ profession. 
Then he becomes more practical, and 
boat-building, engineering, carpentry, 
journalism, and any other trade or pro- 
fession hé can think of, form the sub- 
stance of the books he calls for. If 
one can keep in touch with such boys 
and girls the task of leading them on. 
from good to bétter and from better to 
best is‘a comparatively easy one. 

“The work done in the schools has, 
been dwelt upén, and it is important, 
but the educating influence’ of ‘the Ii- 
brary must not stop with’ the favored 
children who attend school:* It should 
extend té°the hundreds of: irls and 
boys whé"wWork' for’ their daily: ‘bread: 
What a blessing’ a’ taste * fdr. readthe 
would ‘bé >for’ these; -how it “would 
broaden the ‘lives ‘of* these’ yGuthful 
toilers;‘ making them’ citizetis’ bf the 
world, and filling thei with ‘the, sePf: 
comes, 
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with the exercise of the mental facul- 
ties. ’ 

“Intellectual activity! That is the 
workingman’s right; that is the gilded 
youth’s duty. 

“How to do this work in a busy pub- 
lic library has occupied the attention 
of all interested. uch by way of sug- 
gestion has been done, in printing lists 
of good books and of hedies on special 
subjects; but it has been found that 
nothing takes the place of personal in- 
terest and assistance.” 


The Critic of June 6 contains the fol- 
lowing account of Pratt free library: 

‘The new building of the free library 
of Pratt institute, which was opened on 
May 26, is three stories high, in Re- 
naissance style, of red brick with brown- 
stone trimmings, The stock-room is 
49 X53 feet in size, five stories high, 
and provided with all the modern ar- 
rangements. The second floor is al- 
most entirely occupied by the reference 
library, and the top floor contains a 
room for the library school. The build- 
ing is so arranged that it can be con- 
verted into a wing of a larger library, 
should one be erected, or used as one 
of agroup of buildings. The total cost 
is $190,000, and the yearly expenses 
will be $35,000. Pres. Charles M. Pratt, 
of the board of trustees, presided at 
the. opening ceremonies, and Mel- 
vil Dewey, the state librarian, spoke 
upon the educational advantages of 
the public library and its relations to 
the schools. Mrs Margaret Deland 
delivered an address, in the course of 
which she said: ‘Novel reading and 
theatre going may produce human mon- 
strosities that feel but never act. The 
public library is an antidote to mere 
emotion. It is, moreover, no respecter 
of persons, and rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, meet on the same ground, 
Seneca is not scrupulous as to the fash- 
ions, and Shakespeare is indifferent to 
bad grammar. The public library is a 
great factor in social intercourse; so 
are our drawing-rooms and our street- 
cars, but the public library combines 
the opportunities of them. In conclu- 
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sion, are there any words which can 
adequately portray the value of the in- 
stitution which we formally dedicate 
today and open to your service? Has 
science any method or calculus any 
formula by which to measure or esti- 
mate the good it may do to this and 
coming generations?’ ” 


The April number of Zhe Library has 
two very helpful articles for librarians, 
One deals with some pitfalls in cata- 
loging. These in part are: entering. 
under one name the works of two au- 
thors bearing the same name; enter- 
ing one author’s books under two or 
more names which he may have worn 
at different times; entering under the 
possessive form of author’s name; de- 
ciding the subject entry from some 
word on the title page; confusing form 
entry with subject entry; entering all 
books under the title; careless inver- 
sion of titles; the use of the dash; print- 
ing catalog before the whole of it is 
completed and revised. The other deals 
with the helps and hindrances of a pub- 
lic librarian. The helps mentioned are: 
sympathetic committee; a loyal and 
contented staff; staff meeting; knowl- 
edge of appreciation by the public; a 
suitable building; the press; the L. A. 
U. K. and all the library meetings, and 
lastly the Library Bureau. The hin- 
drances mentioned are: library invent- 
ors; jealousy in the profession; the li- 
brarian siding in political, religious or 
social movements; self-conceit on the 
part of the librarian; the chatty visitor; 
multitudinous rules and regulations; 
unprogressive committee; lack of funds; 
an ill-adapted building; low wages; 
poor staff. 


The Overland Monthly for June con- 
tains an article by Milicent W. Shinn, 
concerning school libraries. There are 
many good suggestions in it concerning 
the books to be used in different locali- 
ties and under different circumstances. 
It closes with lists of books for a dis- 
trict school library, covering history, 
biography, stories, geography, travel, 
poetry, science, and nature. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


UR Libtary Department was organized many years ago, and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public, university, college, and school libraries, 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the execu- 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv- 
ilege of submitting prices. 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons. 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it. 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business. 


We earnestly invite correspondence, 
A, C, McCLURG & CO,, 


Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


_ With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers -and +: Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD- LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.”’ - Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 

BPP PPP PPP P PPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 





The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 
‘The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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NO LIBRARIAN *~— * 


Who wishes to know what every librarian most wants to know 
can afford to be without the 


“BOOKMAN” 











It is everywhere conceded to be the best magazine for library needs published in America. 


Annual Subscription, $2.00. 





SPECIAL OFFER.—Trial Subscription, for four months, - - - - | g0..ete. 
Send stamps or currency to 


we THE BOOKMAN 


151 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
CHA R LES with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
a R | enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SO N S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LI BRARI ES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


TAME. BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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THE WINSLOW BROS. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ornamental Iron Works 


INCLUDING 


Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Duplex Bronze, Galvano Plastic, Fire 
Gilt, and Fire Enameling. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LIBRARIES. 








Designs =a? .. __.2 | 
Submitted |g, | 
tor. Approval 


ory) 


Address all cor- 
respondence to 


The Winslow 
Bros. Co. 


(Factory Office) 
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A. L. A. 
PUBLISHING SECTION. 


Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 
literature have chosen 2,100 works for 


THE LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


AND THEIR CLUBS 


adding just the word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes 


to have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. 





THE LIST 1S ALMOST AS GOOD POR BOYS AND MEN AS FOR THEIR SISTERS AND MOTHERS 





PART I.—FIcTIon, by Mrs. Annie M. Logan, a reviewer for The Nation. 10. cents. 


PART II.—BIoGRAPHY, by assistant librarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library; History, by Reuben G. Thwaites; TRAVEL, by Miss A. R. Hasse; 
LITERATURE: POETRY, ESSAYS, and CRITICISM, by G. Mercer Adam; FOLK- 
LORE, by Stewart Culin. 1o cents. 


PART III.—FINE ARTS, by Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Music, by H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor Wew York 
Tribune. to cents. 


PART IV.—EpbucaTIon, SELF-CULTURE, SCIENCE, by Miss engine Brooks, 
Teachers’ College, New York; Olive Thorne Miller; Prof. E. R. Shaw, New 
York University, and other contributors. 10 cents. 


PART V.—USEFUL ARTS; LIVELIHOODS; COUNTRY OCCUPATIONS; DOMESTIC 
Economy; RECREATIONS AND SPoRTS, together with lists of works of refer- 
ence and of periodicals, and hints on forming and managing girls’ and women’s 
clubs. !o cents. 


Five parts in 1 Vol. with index, 7+161 p. Q. 


Price, Cloth $1. Paper 50 cents. 
§ copies to one address, 10 per cent. 
q 10 “ “ 66 ’ ‘ 15 _ a bd 
Discounts em “ a, 


( 50 “a ‘6 Ty “ 40 “ te 
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Das Oa 
ADJUSTABLE PAMFLET BINDER. 


THE LATEST, THE BEST, THE ONLY 


Complete Binder for Pamflets. 


Neat, Simple, Opening Flat. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


JOHN SCHONENBERGER, 
770 Northwestern Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The ‘“Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A, A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 








Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 





LONDON PARIS © LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., ro. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Laine are received every week, hence 
I can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; frum Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. ‘ beara ee eae 

4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. : 

5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. 

6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. : 

7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 


8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 








GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


810 Broadway, ° NEW YORK. 
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VERY -thing 


inthe lite of 


















Kindergarten 









Literature.... 













Kindergarten Magazine Library... ’ The Kindergarten Magazine... 












‘ ms ( 
ah six bound volumes of the Kindergarten $ Isa monthly text-book of child-nature study. 
Vol i ane LUI ees h d ; It is the record-keeper of the new educa- 

fy eel pa BES COMMpICtELy CxBeusted. tion movement in the United States, Can- 





A few single numbers only. 7 
Vol. IV, one volume in stock at $5. 
Vols. V and VI, full stock, $3. 

Vol. VII, full stock, $3. ; de> 
Regular yearly subscription, $2.00. P 


These volumes are bound in scarlet silk } The Kindergarten Magazine... 


, 
cloth, completely indexed, and contain excel- § ae eae : 
lent outlines of Practice work, Sunday-school 2 Is now in its eighth volume. Each correm: 
work, Gifts and Occupations; rich in experi- ¢ number constitutes a symposium program, 





» ada, England, Germany, and all progress- 
) ive school centers. 














which is devoted to the discussion of a 





ence and exhaustive discussions. The Azn- 






( 

dergarten Magazine does not repeat itself. ; special topic. These, the important de- 
dep ‘ ‘ 

‘ ; ‘ partments vf all educational work, are 

Child-Garden of Story, Song, and Play... presented from many and varied stand- 









Bound Volumes I, II, III, limited number points. There is help for the primary 
only, each $2.00. > teacher, the parent, the kindergartner, the 


Four hundred pages of juvenile kindergarten § Sunday-school worker, the student of ped- 
reading. agogy and child-nature. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO. 


166-170 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 


requirements of Library Card Indexing. 





PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 








CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 











Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 











Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 











